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REPORTS. 

Englische Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen KOlbing, Leipzig. 

XX Band, 1895. 

I. — L. Kellner, Interchange and Tautology : Two Peculiarities of Old and 
Middle English Style. At the present time, unity and consistency are con- 
sidered the first requisites of a good style, and we should condemn such a 
sentence as: "The mob is cruel and they are ignorant." This principle is, 
however, purely modern. The best writers of Old and Middle English not 
only did not consider these two qualities as admirable, they deliberately 
avoided them. Holding that variety was one of the charms of style, they 
sought this variety in ways that would not now be admissible. 

I. Changes of grammatical construction, which can hardly be attributed to 
carelessness or otherwise accounted for; e.g. the interchange in the same 
sentence of thou and ye, when this cannot be explained as a change from 
formal address to familiar, or vice versa, as, " For I sawe you never or nowe, 
but bou semist a gentilman," Gesta Romanorum, 208 ; interchange of tenses, 
present and preterite, or preterite and perfect, as, 

He rydys home to T>at lady hende, 
And told hur his tale to ende. 

— Ipomadon, A 4535/6 ; 

use of the infinitive with and without the preposition, etc. 

II. Similarly, tautology was employed, both in grammatical constructions 
and in phraseology. Of the first, the double comparative, double negative 
and double genitive (e. g. " in despite and repreef of Sir Tristrams," Morte 
Darthur, ed. Sommer, p. 324, line 34) are among the examples given. Phrase- 
ological tautology is seen in Old English in such phrases as habban and agan, 
hweorfan and gdn, geseon and ongietan, etc. In Middle English its forms are 
more varied, and may for convenience be thus grouped : I. Double forms. 
II. Synonyms of Germanic origin. III. Synonyms of Germanic and Romance 
origin. IV. Synonyms of Romance origin. Examples of I are weilawei and 
walawa, swete and swote, kysse or cusse ; of II, all whole, e. g. " We putten oure 
deede . . . al holly in youre goode wille" (Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 190), 
both two, clepen and namen, etc.; of III, fulfil and perform, hap and fortune; of 
IV, accept and receive, pite and mercy, etc. The number of citations from 
Chaucer's Melibeus is very striking. 

O. Hoffmann, Studies on Alexander Montgomerie. The point of departure 
for the article is an edition of Montgomerie, ' The Poems of Alexander 
Montgomerie, edited by James Cranstoun, LL. D., Edinburgh and London, 
1887,' which for the first time made this little-known author generally acces- 
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sible. The article is in two parts : I. Montgomerie's life and writings ; 
II. The strophic structure of his poems. 

I. Montgomerie's dates are not exactly known; he was born about 1545 
(Cranstoun, in the Diet. Nat. Biog., suggests 1556, but doubtfully), and 
died between 1605 and 161 5, so that the period of his poetic activity would 
about coincide with that of Spenser, Sidney, and Shakespeare. He was 
for a while a favorite at the court of James VI, whose treatise on Scottish 
poetry seems to have been, if not inspired, at least greatly influenced by 
Montgomerie's poetry. James makes free use of his poems, as illustrations of 
his " reulis and cautelis," sometimes quoting entire poems, sometimes a few 
lines from them. Later the poet appears to have lost favor, and the rest of his 
life was spent in retirement. This may in part account for the slight impres- 
sion he seems to have made on his times ; but another reason is doubtless the 
fact that much of his poetry remained in manuscript until long after his death, 
so that the radius of its influence was necessarily small. 

In treating the poems, the two long ones, The Cherrie and the Slae, and 
The Flyting betwixt Montgomery and Polwart, are dealt with separately ; 
the rest are taken up in groups, following Cranstoun's classification into 
sonnets, miscellaneous poems, devotional poems, and a collection of para- 
phrases from the Psalms, called The Mindes Melodie. 

Of the sonnets Cranstoun says that they show " a cultured taste formed on a 
careful study of Italian models." From this opinion Hoffmann dissents, 
holding that, in the main, Montgomerie went his own way untouched by 
Italian influences except such as reached him through the works of one writer, 
Pierre de Ronsard, seven of whose sonnets he translated. He used some of 
Ronsard's metres, and his ideas and expressions show Ronsard's influence. 
This, indeed, in view of the great mass of poetic thought which was, as it 
were, common stock among the writers of that day, might not be so significant, 
were it not that it is with reference to Ronsard alone that we can trace 
anything of the sort in Montgomerie. 

In spite of the fact that he was contemporary with the great Elizabethans, 
Montgomerie cannot be classed with them, but must be considered rather as 
the link between the representatives of late Middle English literature on the 
one hand, and those of so-called Modern English on the other. In some ways 
he reminds us of Dunbar, while in others he is already modern : he imitates 
the older verse-structure in his deliberate and extensive use of alliteration, 
yet much of his verse can well be placed alongside of the best of the new era. 
His spirit, too, seems often to belong to the past, as in The Flyting betwixt 
Montgomery and Polwart, while in the love poems, for instance, or in his 
descriptions of nature, we come upon wholly modern thought in wholly 
modern expression. 

It is to be regretted that thus far Montgomerie's verse-structure has not 
been treated in the works on the subject. Schipper omits his name altogether, 
and Lentzner, in his work on the sonnet, barely mentions him, although his 
sonnets are quite as deserving of attention as Dunbar's. 

Part II. The notes on strophic structure are of great interest, but it is 
scarcely possible to do more than indicate their scope and character, without 
giving them entire. Particularly interesting is the work on sonnet-structure. 
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Hoffmann assigns Montgomerie a very high place among sonnet-writers, both 
because of the command of language and because of the originality which 
they display. One form — abba abba ccd eed — he was, if not the first, at least 
among the first in Great Britain to employ. Another — abab bcbc cdcd ee — 
which Schipper says is first found in Spenser, is used by Montgomerie in a 
large number of poems, some of which certainly antedate Spenser's. It is 
probable, moreover, that Spenser knew of Montgomerie's work. For it is 
scarcely supposable that the author of ' The English Poet,' a lost treatise on 
poetry, should have been ignorant of King James' similar work, which was, 
we may say, based on Montgomerie. 

Aside from the sonnets, his poems show great variety in strophic form. In 
some he follows familiar Scottish models, in some he adopts older English 
forms as used by Chaucer and others, while in yet others he shows Renaissance 
influence. 

W. France, Syntax of Early Modern English. This is a continuation of 
work begun in vol. XVII. The present number treats of prepositions. These 
are taken up in order, and their use is illustrated by citations from seventeenth 
and eighteenth century authors. 

The Book Notices contain reviews of two more numbers of the Erlanger 
Beitrage, containing a Tractatus de Diversis Historiis Romanorum, and an 
edition of Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton's Pleasant Comedie of Patient 
Grissil ; then follow : 

L. Frankel's Shakespeare and the Aubade, O. Rohde's The Tale of the 
Hermit and the Angel in its Historical Development, C. Ferrel's Teutonic 
Antiquities in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, F. Liebermann's The Leges Anglorum 
Saeculo 13. Ineunte Londiniis Collectae, O. Sommer's The Kalender of Shep- 
herdes, L. Lewes' Shakespeare's Women, P. Roden's Shakespeare's Tempest, 
A. Tolman's Shakespeare's Part in the Taming of the Shrew, E. Groth's 
Charles Kingsley as Poet and Social Reformer, and J. Wells' Oxford and 
Oxford Life. 

The two new volumes of the Erlanger Beitrage do not fall below the 
standard thus far maintained by the whole series. The Tractatus, though 
not so important as the Gesta Romanorum, is of great interest as being 
another of those collections of stories in which the middle ages took such 
delight. In the opinion of Hippe, the reviewer, Herzstein lays too much 
stress on a relation between these two works, for, of the sixty-nine tales in 
the Tractatus. only fourteen are treated in the Gesta. It is, however, 
probable that all these collections, in Italian as well as in Latin, drew their 
material, at least in part, from some common source. The text of the Trac- 
tatus has come down to us in bad condition, and needed much emendation 
from the editor. Of Patient Grissil an edition has been greatly needed, as 
Collier's, 1841, no longer meets the demands of modern scholarship. Hlibsch's 
text is a faithful reproduction of the edition of 1603, with little attempt at 
emendation except in the case of evident misprints. The notes are careful 
and scholarly, but somewhat too scanty. The introduction traces the story 
from the time of Chaucer on, but, unfortunately, fails to give as exact a 
description as we could wish of the rare works referred to. He combats the 
theory that the drama in question is connected with Boccaccio's novella. 
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Frankel approaches his subject " in the full armor of the comparative 
method." This subject is the parting between Romeo and Juliet, act III, 
scene 5. Nothing like this passage is to be found in English literature before 
Shakespeare, but in Germany countless parallels existed, as well as many in 
Holland and Flanders based on German models. It is with these that the 
Shakespearean lines must be in some way related, though how the poet came by 
his knowledge of German lyrics is not known. It may have been through his 
intercourse with Germans in London, or, more indirectly still, through the 
close commercial relations between England and Holland, which must have 
involved some literary interchange as well. Frankel then makes a line-by-line 
comparison between the passage in question and the German lyrics of the 
same class, and follows this with a more general treatment, from the stand- 
point of comparative literature. The book is, in Hippe's judgment, not only 
a worthy contribution to Shakespearean literature, but a welcome and sugges- 
tive study in the history of the love-lyric. 

Frankel gives a cutting review of Rohde's work, which he scores as almost 
worthless because of the author's incomplete knowledge of his material, and 
his failure to profit even by previous critical work on his subject. The book 
is an illustration, first, of the danger of using second-rate reference books 
and poor or superseded editions, and, second, of the fact that diligence by 
itself, without breadth of view and the power to interpret masses of facts, will 
not produce a scientific work. 

Ferrel's study of Old English life offers little that is new, but is valuable as 
bringing together in a systematic exposition what has till now been scattered 
through the literature of the subject in incidental remarks. The scope of the 
volume is sufficiently indicated by its main divisions, which are as follows : 
I. Mythology. II. Christianity. A. God. B. Angels. C. Heaven. D. Satan 
and his Companions. E. Hell. F. Paradise. III. Nature. IV. The King 
and his Subjects. V. Kinship and Home-Life, Manners and Customs. VI. 
War-Life. 

The Leges Anglorum is a collection of notes on English legislation from the 
time of Ine to that of John — a curious work, which must have been put 
together between 1206 and 1239, though some manuscripts contain additions 
from a later time, even as late as the fourteenth century. The thirteenth- 
century collector seems to have tried to piece together from various sources a 
history of English legislation, with special reference to the city of London. 
His principal sources were : the larger law-records, i. e. the Quadripartitus, 
the Leges Edwardi Confessoris, the Leges Henrici I, and Glanville's 
Tractatus temp. Henrici II. These are given only in part, however, and 
amongst them are inserted many other fragments, some also from older 
records, some apparently fabricated by the collector himself to bear out his 
private views. He must have obtained his material in the City archives and 
the City library. His use of it is superficial and uncritical, and it is hard to 
see on what principle he worked in making his selections. That his purpose 
was not scientific but utilitarian is evident. The aim of the work is the 
furthering of certain great governmental reforms, and, in particular, the 
glorification of the city of London. Liebermann has in some cases printed 
the text of the various fragments, in others he has indicated where they are 
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to be found. He has, moreover, pointed out their sources where this is 
possible, and compared these versions with their originals. Though in many 
respects faulty and inferior, the Leges Anglorum is, on the whole, to be 
classed with Roger of Hoveden as the richest collection of early English legal 
documents which we possess, and Liebermann has rendered a service to his 
fellow-specialists in making it the subject of a detailed investigation. The 
reviewer, Maurer, gives a rather full summary of the contents of the volume, 
to which those who are interested are referred. 

The Kalender of Shepherdes is of great interest both in itself and by reason 
of its connection with later literature. It was first written in French, and 
printed in Paris, 1493, with the title ' Le compost et Kalendrier des bergiers.' 
In 1503 it was indifferently well translated by a Scotchman, whose work was 
revised and republished in 1506 by Pynson. Both these editions are given by 
Sommer, the first in photographic facsimile, the second in reprint. The 
introduction gives a brief history of the subject, a bibliography, and a some- 
what scanty glossary. Kolbing, the reviewer, adds a few notes of his own on 
one of the poems in the collection, entitled 'Of an assaute agaynst a snayle.' 
This poem, which K8lbing reprints to substantiate the comparison, is evidently 
an earlier version of the snail episode in the interlude of Thersites, 1537 (?). 
In conclusion, KSlbing expresses his regret that Sommer's publications are so 
generally ignored in Germany, and his hope that in future they will be better 
known. 

A comprehensive work like Lewes' has not of late years been undertaken 
in Germany. It does not claim to give anything new, but rather a new 
arrangement of what is already known. The book, however, according to 
Koch, does more than its title promises, for it gives not disconnected portraits 
of the characters, but estimates of them with reference to and by means of a 
general survey of the plays in which they appear. Koch closes by quoting 
Lewes' remonstrance against the kind of Shakespeare interpretation which 
sees in every play a central idea, philosophical or moral. Such an interpre- 
tation can never justify itself except by doing violence to Shakespeare. 

Koch makes this statement the transition to a brief notice of Roden's work 
— a study which might well have served as the text for Lewes's protest. 
Roden attempts to show that in the Tempest there is portrayed the spiritual 
storm which disturbed Europe from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
sixteeenth century. Antonio is scholasticism, which is arrayed with the 
church (Naples) against the true scientific spirit (Prospero). Ariel is the 
powers of nature, controlled by Prospero as science, and so forth. 

Tolman's study of The Taming of a Shrew is interesting, not only in itself, 
but as coming from a pupil of ten Brink. The case stands thus: The Taming 
of the Shrew (TTS), whose date Tolman thinks lies between 1604 and 1609, 
was preceded by a strikingly similar play, The Taming of a Shrew (TAS), 
printed in 1594, written probably not later than 1588. Both plays, but 
especially TTS, contain material borrowed from Gascoigne's translation (1566) 
of Ariosto's Suppositi. The problem, then, is to establish the relation 
between these three. The general opinion of Shakespeare critics has thus 
far been that TAS was derived from the Suppositi, and that TTS was derived 
from the Suppositi and from TAS. Tolman gives a number of arguments 
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making for this view, which, he judges, has fewer difficulties than any other 
theory, with one exception — namely, the view of ten Brink. Ten Brink's 
suggestion, which he left undeveloped, was that neither play is derived from 
the other, but both from a third, a youthful production of Shakespeare, ante- 
dating A Midsummer Night's Dream. Wild as this theory seems, and wholly 
without external proof, it would, if accepted, explain all the facts better than 
any other. Tolman does not give a final judgment, but merely presents the 
evidence. Koch, who reviews his work, though he too admits the difficulties 
of the question, seems disinclined to take ten Brink's theory seriously, and 
indeed remarks that ten Brink himself, in his last lecture at Frankfort, 
appeared to have given it up. 

A study of Kingsley is especially welcome because so little has thus far 
been done on the subject, either in Germany or England. Groth's work, 
however, though interesting and sympathetic, leaves much to be desired. 
The treatment of Kingsley as a social reformer, for example, is unsatisfactory, 
because the background — the social commotions of his day — is treated too 
sketchily. The study of the novelist and poet is much more successful. The 
biography, again, is weak, containing many errors and failing often in clear- 
ness or adequacy. The treatment of Kingsley's relations with Carlyle, Char- 
lotte Bronte, and Wordsworth is not full enough, while the influence of Scott 
and Bulwer, of Dickens and Thackeray, is not even touched upon. Never- 
theless, the work, with its attractive style and its sympathetic rendering of 
the poet's personality, will doubtless appeal to a large audience, and may do 
much to awaken interest in Kingsley. 

The Miscellanea contains a number of notes of interest to Old English 
students : LindstrSm discusses briefly the etymology of preost ; Pogatscher has 
a note on the words bred weall (Old English Chronicle, entry for the year 189), 
which he explains by comparison with the Latin of Beda ; Swaen discusses 
the length of the vowel in seppan, or sepan. Biilbring contributes a study of 
the quantity of the vowel before nd in Middle English verse, e. g. sendan, 
wendan, etc. By the rime-test, applied to the three parts of Robert of 
Gloucester, with uniform results, he seems to prove that in these verbs the 
vowel is long in the present stem and short in preterite and perfect participle. 
The rimes in the Ormulum, also, he finds to conform with almost perfect regu- 
larity to this rule. E. Koeppel has some interesting notes on Chaucer and 
Shakespeare : (1) Gower's French ballads and Chaucer ; (2) Chaucer's Anelida, 
whom Koeppel would make queen, not of Ermony (Armenia), but of Emony 
(Lat. Haemonia = Thessaly) ; (3) a striking parallel between The Misfortunes 
of Arthur and Macbeth ; (4) parallels, almost as remarkable, between the first 
part of Jeronimo and Hamlet. 

II. — E. Kolbing, Contributions to the Elucidation and Textual Criticism of the 
York Plays. Since the edition of the York Plays, by Toulmin Smith, appeared 
in 1885, the attention of scholars has been attracted to this important but 
corrupt text. Zupitza, Hall, Herttrich, and Holthausen have all done some- 
thing towards emendation, but much work still remains. The reconstruction 
of a text of this kind should be, so far as possible, the result of the combined 
labors of Middle English scholars. The emendations here submitted by 
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Kolbing do not profess to be exhaustive or final, but are put forth rather as 
suggestions, looking towards a future critical edition of the text — an edition 
which he hopes Miss Toulmin Smith herself may superintend. 

E. W. Sievers, Shakespeare and the Pilgrimage to Canossa. Not Germany 
alone has had to humble herself in the dust before Rome. England, too, has 
had her Canossa ; the Pope was Innocent III, the King was John. In the 
reign of Elizabeth this event must have been constantly in men's thoughts, 
for a like humiliation seemed, until the death of Mary Stuart and the defeat 
of the Armada, not only possible, but imminent. That the struggle between 
Protestantism and Rome would have made a deep impression on Shakespeare 
we can easily imagine ; that it actually did so is proved by his play, King 
John. The play must be regarded as the poet's cry of appeal to the nation to 
stand by the principle of the new religion — that is, the exaltation of the 
individual as opposed to the belief in authority. The central theme of the 
play may be stated as the struggle, not only between a foreign pope and a 
national king, but between the principle of authority and the principle of 
individuality. Pandulph stands for the one, the other is represented fitfully 
by John, consistently by Philip the Bastard. Pandulph — and the Roman 
Church — bases his power on one of the ultimate forces of the human soul, 
the craving for salvation. It is to this that he appeals in dealing with the 
French king ; in this alone lies the efficacy of his threat of excommunication. 
To subdue John, however, he must seek other means, for the English king is 
untouched by threats of a power he despises. In his first attitude towards 
Rome, then, John represents the Protestant principle of resistance to authority. 
But to work John's downfall Pandulph relies on another human trait, the 
instinct of self-preservation. It is this, he foresees, which will tempt John to 
kill his nephew ; it is this which will lead the nation to fall away from their 
king. All turns out as Pandulph plans, though — and here we are at the heart 
of the matter — it need not have done so if John had been thoroughly imbued 
with the Protestant spirit. For, though he is a usurper, he is a man far more 
fit for the throne than the true claimant, Arthur. Realizing this, John ought 
to have been strong enough in his self-knowledge to rely wholly on his proved 
fitness for the place, and to see in the invasion of Philip and Pandulph his 
opportunity brilliantly to justify his usurpation by arraying himself on the side 
of the national feeling. But he does not trust this, and thinks it necessary to 
make his right legitimate by removing Arthur. Thus it appears that, though 
he is free from the tyranny of authority in one form, he is still under its 
dominion in another — under the dominion, namely, of the principle of con- 
ventional legitimacy. These are, then, the causes of John's, and through 
him of England's, humiliation. One character in the play, however, remains 
uniformly true to himself, to his country, and to his king : this is the Bastard, 
who from his first appearance stands as the representative of individual worth, 
independent of the conventional sanctions of birth and position. His phrase : 

And I am I, howe'er I was begot, 

is indicative of his character. In him, if anywhere, Shakespeare himself 
speaks. His soliloquy, for instance, at the end of act II may be compared 
with Aristophanes' use of the chorus. He it is who keeps a steady head 
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throughout the vicissitudes of the kingdom, who brings the nobles again to 
their allegiance, and takes from England's defeat the sting of finality. In his 
last words we may hear Shakespeare's warning to England : 

This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 

. . . Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 

In support of this interpretation it is interesting to note that the features of 
the play from which it has been deduced are peculiar to the Shakespeare 
version, although in many respects the poet followed the older play of the 
same name. 

A. E. H. Swaen, To Dare. That the verb in question is very variable is 
seen in the fact that of the seven authorities quoted by Swaen, no two are 
quite in agreement as to its forms. Its peculiarities are (1) the two forms, 
dare and dares, in the present tense, 3d singular ; (2) in the two forms, dared 
and durst, of the preterite, and (3) in the fact that infinitives governed by dare 
sometimes take to and sometimes not. The bulk of the paper is occupied 
with citations from English literature, from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, illustrating the use of the word, with special reference to these 
three points. The citations have exact references, and the whole is so well 
arranged that the reader hardly needs the table of results that is appended. 

The Book Notices include reviews of Kaluza's Studies in Old Germanic 
Alliterative Verse, A. J. Wyatt's edition of Beowulf, S. Hewett's The Peasant 
Speech of Devon and Other Matters Connected Therewith, A. Drake's The 
Authorship of the West Saxon Gospels, J. Wright's A Grammar of the Dialect 
of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire, J. Groag's The Character of 
Julius Caesar in Shakespeare's Play, P. Kreutzberg's Brutus in Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar, E. Frey's Robert Browning's Dramas, and P. Branscheid's Life 
of Charles Dickens. 

Wyatt's edition of Beowulf, with its scholarly notes, well-arranged glossary, 
and index of names, is highly praised by Brenner, who foresees that it will, in 
England at least, speedily supplant the German editions. 

Drake's investigation of the authorship of the four Gospels yields interesting 
results. His method has been to compare the use, in each of the Gospels, of 
such words as allow variation, and hence are well adapted for this kind of 
test, e. g. heofon and heofone, or hSra and hdra. By this test, Mark and Luke 
would seem to be clearly by the same hand, while Matthew and John are 
written, if not by the same author, at least in the same locality, and certainly 
not by the translator of the other two. 

Brenner praises Wright's Grammar as a model, despite its failure, in some 
respects, to conform to the German ideal. Phonetics is given its due space, 
and no more, the system of phonetic sounds is remarkably simple and easily 
grasped, and the comparisons with older English or Old French words are 
interesting. 

The two papers on Julius Caesar are reviewed by Koch. Kreutzberg has, 
in his opinion, added nothing to what has been already done, but Groag's 
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work is of interest. There has been a tendency among Shakespeare scholars 
to the view that Brutus, not Caesar, is the true hero of the play, which there- 
fore has not been properly named, and which fails in unity, because of this 
confusion of interests. In different phases this was the view of Gervinus and 
others, and more recently of Brandl. It is combated by Dowden, and now 
by Groag, with whom Koch seems to be in essential agreement. Shakespeare, 
who everywhere in his writing exalts the name of Caesar, had surely no 
intention of making him appear weak, either to lessen the guilt of the con- 
spirators or (Brandl's suggestion) as a foil to Brutus. In judging Caesar's 
character we must take into account not only what he does and says on the 
stage, but what every one else says about him — how the people feel towards 
him. Even Cassius, for instance, can accuse him only of physical weakness, 
while in the eyes of all he is unquestionably the hero, the man of destiny. By 
this test he is restored to his proper position as the greatest as well as the 
truly central figure in the play. 

In his essay on Browning, Frey gives a careful analysis of all the dramas, as 
well as some poems not in dramatic form — Pauline, for example — which are, 
however, as the reviewer, Hoops, remarks, quite as much — and as little — 
dramas as are some of those so entitled. He touches upon the influence of 
Shelley on Browning, but refrains from any detailed handling of sources, or 
any attempt at a final literary-historic estimate of the poet. 

Aronstein, reviewing Werner's study of Thomas May, characterizes it as in 
part superficial, in part worthless, and in part (the section on May's dramatic 
style) tolerably successful. Branscheid's life of Dickens, though by no means 
complete, is on the whole good, and, in Aronstein's opinion, well worth a 
careful working over. 

The Miscellanea contains a few English etymologies by Kluge, and some 
notes by Wulfing tending to support the theory of Hubbard and Wiilker that 
The Soliloquies are the work of King Alfred. Kaluza contributes a highly 
interesting note on the controversy concerning the authorship of the Romaunt 
of the Rose. He defends Skeat against the charge of having ignored some 
of Lounsbury's arguments, and reiterates his own belief in the 'absurd' 
theory of a dual authorship. E. W. Bowen in a brief paper called Confusion 
between o and o in Chaucer's Rimes, gives a list of the cases where such 
confusion occurs, and where the only explanation seems to be that Chaucer 
gave way to the exigencies of the verse. Perhaps the most interesting contri- 
bution is Koch's brief note on Shakespeare and Lope de Vega. The occa- 
sion of it is the appearance (Berlin and Weimar, 1894) of Arturo Farinelli's 
book, Grillparzer and Lope de Vega. Grillparzer always held that Shakes- 
peare had come under Spanish influence, although he did not know the 
language, and that some passages in his writings almost certainly imply a 
knowledge of Lope de Vega himself. In this Farinelli (and Koch) agrees. 
It is interesting to note that in four plays — Romeo and Juliet, Winter's Tale, 
As You Like It, and All's Well That Ends Well— Shakespeare handles 
themes which Lope de Vega also used. Webster's Duchess of Malfy is 
paralleled by the Spanish El Mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi, but the 
two are, according to Farinelli, only connected by the fact of their common 
source in Bandello's novella. 
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III. — G. Richter, Contributions to the Elucidation and Textual Criticism of 
the Middle English Prose Romance of Merlin. The Merlin legend has been 
handled three times in Early English literature: (1) in a romance in four- 
stressed couplets. The main part of this is contained only in the Auchinleck 
manuscript, in Edinburgh. This earliest English form of the story must be 
placed, probably, about the middle of the thirteenth century. (2) in the 
fifteenth-century poem of Merlin, by Henry Lonelich, preserved in a single 
Cambridge manuscript. (3) in a prose romance of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, preserved also in but one (Cambridge) manuscript. The 
first has been lately edited by Kolbing, and an edition of the second is being 
prepared by Kolbing and Miss Mary Bateson. The third was edited for the 
Early English Text Society, by Henry B. Wheatley (London, 1865-69 ; revised, 
1877). This has, however, neither introduction, notes, nor glossary, and 
Wheatley scarcely even attempted to emend the text, full of errors though it 
was. Richter, therefore, has undertaken the work of emendation, admitting, 
however, that the first attempt in so large a subject must always contain much 
that is merely provisional. As to sources, all three English versions go back, 
according to Kolbing, to the same French text, first printed in Paris, 1528, 
with the title ' Le premier et le second volume de Merlin.' Of this edition 
the English prose version is an almost exact translation. Richter then gives 
his notes on the first half of the romance. Those on the second are to appear 
later. 

Ph. Aronstein, John Marston as a Dramatist. The article is the first part of 
a rather comprehensive treatment of Marston, whose dramas have thus far 
[1894] received rather less than their due proportion of attention. The 
present paper forms the literary-historical part, and, after a brief biograph- 
ical introduction, is divided into three chapters: I. Marston's works in chro- 
nological order. The dates for the works are given as nearly as possible, 
with the grounds for assigning them. There are also brief notes as to the 
character of each work and its reception by the public. II. Marston's attitude 
towards his contemporaries. The bulk of this section is formed by an account 
of the well-known quarrel with Jonson. III. Marston's conception of the 
poetic art, and his attitude towards the public. Here he stands in marked 
contrast to Jonson. As to his idea of the function of poetry, nothing can be 
more explicit than his own words: 

We strive not to instruct but to delight. 

—Dutch Courtezan, Prol., 1. 8. 

His attitude towards the public was almost uniformly apologetic, but we may 
doubt whether the modesty was not at least in part assumed. His success 
with his own times seems to have been rather remarkable, and one of his 
plays, The Dutch Courtezan, was revived after the Restoration. 

Thus far the treatment of the subject offers little that is new, though the 
compact arrangement of old material is rather convenient. The author 
proposes in the next part to take up the individual works, beginning with the 
tragedies. 

J. Ellinger, Contributions to English Grammar. The article gives numerous 
citations from nineteenth-century prose to illustrate grammatical usages which 
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have either not yet been noted or have been insufficiently illustrated by 
grammarians. The points considered are: I. The omission of the definite 
article before an attributive adjective modifying the name of a person. 2. The 
comparison of adjectives of two syllables. 3. The objective case of personal 
pronouns used for the nominative. 4. What a, introducing indirect questions. 
5. Any one, no one, some one, used adjectively. 6. Lest followed by might. 
7. Except for, only for, save for = but for. For a comment on some points in 
the article, see Englische Studien, XXII, p. 153. 

O. Schulze, Contributions to English Grammar. Schulze takes up Schmidt's 
treatment of limiting relative clauses, and shows that his definition and expo- 
sition is not broad enough to cover all cases in Modern English. 

The Book Notices comprise reviews of J. Ries's What is Syntax?, T. R. 
Lounsbury's History of the English Language, E. Wiilfing's The Syntax of 
the Works of Alfred the Great, Harrison and Sharp's Beowulf and The Fight at 
Finnsburgh, second edition, E. Bormann's The Shakespeare-Mystery, W. 
Creizenach's History of the Modern Drama, Schipper's edition of the Poems 
of William Dunbar, and O. Bremer's German Phonetics. 

Ries complains of the prevalent vagueness of ideas with regard to exactly 
what syntax is. He defines it as the doctrine of the sentence and of other 
combinations of words. He objects, moreover, to the old antithesis between 
syntax and morphology, as well as to that between syntax and semasiology, 
and would prefer to divide the study of words into : (1) the study of the forms 
of words, (2) the study of the meaning of words. Similarly, syntax is the study, 
(i) of the form of word-combinations, (2) of their meaning. Ellinger, the 
reviewer, concludes that, although Ries's system is not free from flaws, inas- 
much as it is (1) too a priori, (2) more applicable to descriptive than to historical 
grammar, yet the author has done good service in making this decided 
advance towards a scientific demarcation of the field of syntax. 

Luick commends Lounsbury's book, but considers its usefulness greatly 
impaired by the fact that it is in the main a history only of written English. 
Phonetics would, of course, be out of place in a somewhat popular treatise, but 
if the author had dealt with his subject from the phonological standpoint he 
would have avoided many statements which, as they stand, give a false 
impression. For example, he says that the language of Chaucer is very near 
to Modern English. Yet Chaucer's speech, or even Shakespeare's, would be 
unintelligible to a modern Englishman. He was thinking, of course, only of 
the written language, and took no account of the sweeping changes that have 
taken place in the spoken language since Chaucer, especially since the 
sixteenth century. Yet these changes left, as Luick says, scarcely one stone 
standing upon another, and gave us a language differing, in sound, from 
Chaucer's little less than did Chaucer's from that of Alfred. It is to be hoped 
that in another edition this, the only great defect in the work, will be corrected. 

Kellner expresses a slight feeling of disappointment that Wiilfing's work on 
Alfred does not offer more that is new, either on syntax in general, or on 
Alfred's syntax in particular. The work seems in the main to furnish only 
new instances illustrating principles of syntax already established. 

The fourth edition of Harrison and Sharp's Beowulf shows few changes in the 
text, rather more in the glossary and list of names. The contents of the 
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appendixes of earlier editions is now incorporated in the notes. The system 
of accentuation is not altered, but some errors are corrected. One good 
feature of the notes is their constant reference to other Old and Middle 
English texts. 

Frankel, in a long note on the Shakespeare-Bacon question, takes as his 
text Borman's work, which is, he says, the ripest and most scholarly defence 
of the Bacon authorship that has yet appeared. After reviewing the history 
of the controversy, Frankel takes up this book somewhat in detail, and finally 
remarks that as this work, the ablest on the subject, does not seem to have 
carried conviction with it, the adherents of the theory may as well give up 
their attempt to prove an absurdity. He quotes with approval Professor 
Corson's remark: "If Shakespeare did not write the plays attributed to him, 
certainly Lord Bacon did not write them." In conclusion he alludes to a 
book about to appear, which promises to be a remarkable work. It is — 
according to the announcement of the author, L. Strohl — to prove that the 
works of Shakespeare were written neither by Shakespeare nor by Bacon, but 
by a London soap-boiler, Shakspere, who also wrote three plays under the 
pseudonym of Marlow. 

The first volume of Creizenach's work contains, of course, less to interest 
English .students than will the second. He has treated his subject under 
eight heads. In English literature he treats of the Towneley Mysteries, 
especially Cain, the Chester and Coventry Plays, and the Digby Plays. 
Creizenach thinks that at this period French influence was less strong in the 
English drama than in the other branches of English literature. 

Schipper's edition of Dunbar goes further than those of Laing and Small, 
in that it is critical and is, where possible, chronologically arranged. Each 
poem has a separate introduction. The notes are limited to the elucidation 
of words and sentences, without giving parallels from other Scotch poetry. 
Kolbing thinks that in punctuating the text Schipper has followed Small too 
closely, and that he has been too conservative in making emendations. The 
edition is, however, far superior to its predecessor, both because of its chrono- 
logical arrangement, its accuracy, and the beauty of its outer form — the print, 
etc. Kolbing gives detailed comments on one of the poems, ' The tua mariit 
wemen and the wedo.' 

Bremer's Phonetics was at first intended as an introduction to the study, 
but, owing to the necessity of supporting its views, it contains much that will 
appeal only to specialists. After its general introduction the book is divided 
into two parts: I. Our vocal organs and their functions. II. The acoustic 
results of their activity. By far the greater part of his observations would, of 
course, hold good of Germanic as well as of German phonetics. Nader says of 
the book : " It is a work of merit, both because it furnishes a general founda- 
tion for German dialect study, and because it gives a careful and acute expo- 
sition of phonetic questions of a general nature." 

In the Miscellanea Swaen has a note on Kellner's study of tautology in Old 
and Middle English (Englische Studien, XX). Kolbing replies for the second 
time to the criticisms of Vietor and Watzoldt on the teaching of English in 
German universities. Sommer pays a warm tribute to Richard Morris, the 
English philologist, who died May 12, 1894. Sommer describes him as "a 
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man of modest and retiring disposition, . . . disinterested, self-sacrificing and 
forbearing," and withal possessed of " a great deal of natural tact." " He was, 
indeed, the first Englishman who has attempted to utilize the results obtained 
in the past hundred years in the field of historical and scientific philology, 
and to apply them to the study of his native tongue. What he has really 
achieved is witnessed by his contemporaries, but will only be thoroughly 
appreciated by the growing generation who have been taught by, and have 
learnt from, his books." 

Albert S. Cook. 
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Pp. 1-20 and 318-20. Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der graeco-syrischen 
Literatur. V. Ryssel. A translation into German of two treatises found in 
a Syriac MS on Mount Sinai. One is a 'Treatise (composed by the Philoso- 
phers) on the Soul,' the other a free version of Plutarch's essay ' On the 
Advantage to be derived from one's Enemies.' An inaccurate translation of 
the latter into English has been published by Eberhard Nestle, London, 1894. 
These two treatises have been published in the Studia Sinaitica. They are 
found in the same MS as the Apology of Aristides for the Christians. 

Pp. 21-6. Qui orationum Isocratearum in archetypo codicum ordo fuerit. 
E. Drerup. From a comparison of the order given by the leading MSS with 
that given by Photios, the writer concludes that the speeches of Isocrates 
were arranged in the archetype in three parts of seven each, the letters in 
three parts of three each. Here is his conjectural order: a) Contra Sophistas, 
Busiris, Helena, Euagoras, Ad Demonicum, Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles ; b) Archi- 
damus, Areopagiticus, Plataicus (Plataicus, Areopagiticus ?), De Pace, Philippus, 
Panathenaicus, Panegyricus ; c) De Permutatione, De Bigis, In Callimachum, 
Aegineticus, In Euthynum, Trapeziticus, In Lochiten ; d) Dionysio, Archi- 
damo, Iasonis filiis ; Philippo, Philippo, Alexandra ; Antipatro, Timotheo, 
Mytilenaeorum magistratibus. 

Pp. 27-44. Textkritisches zu Statius. F. Vollmer examines a number of 
passages in Statius. For the Thebais, the only reliable authority is the Codex 
Puteaneus, and Kohlmann's edition would have been improved by a closer 
adherence to the manuscript readings. 

Pp. 45-51 and p. 164. Zwei Hermogeneskommentatoren. K. Fuhr. These 
are (1) Eustathios, whose commentary is mentioned by Johannes Doxopatres. 
He seems to have incorporated parts of an older commentary verbally into his 
work. (2) Phoibammon, of whose person and time we know nothing, though 
his name suggests that he was of Egyptian stock. His commentary was freely 
used by Johannes Doxopatres. 

Pp. 52-69. De Hippiatricorum codice Cantabrigiensi. E. Oder describes 
a MS in the library of Emmanuel College, and prints the text of the fragment, 

^I^voq 'AOqvaiov Kept eldovt; nat enc?^oyf/c Itt-kuw. 

Pp. 70-108. Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik. Th. Birt. I. Ueber 
Vocalisirung des/. The trisyllabic etiam is usually said to be a compound of 
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et and jam, but no parallel has been cited from the historical period of the 
Latin language for the phonetic change thus assumed. After a prefix which 
ends in a consonant j regularly retains its consonantal force ; it becomes 
vocalic only when it immediately precedes or follows a vowel i. In this case 
j first becomes vocalic and then disappears altogether. Thus rejicio (for 
redjicid) becomes reiicio, then reicio; quadrijuga becomes quadrijiga, quadrijga, 
quadriga. Etiam must be formed from eti-jam. This eti (cf. dii, in) would 
correspond to et as uti to ut. This hypothesis is supported by such combina- 
tions as etiam turn, etiam nunc, and by many passages in which etiam obviously 
means ' still, yet,' which was its earliest meaning. In like manner quispiam is 
formed from quispe-jam, through quispi-jam ; the trisyllabic nunciam of Roman 
comedy from nunce-jam,nunci-jam; quoniam from quone-jam,quoni-jam. Inci- 
dentally Professor Birt suggests (p. 83) that cuncti is derived (not from co-juncH, 
but) from cumque, as quintus from quinque. This is the cumque which is found 
in quicumque. Cumque = omnino, cuncti = qui omnino sunt. Its original 
independence in position is shown by the so-called tmesis in qui testamentum 
iradet tibi cumque (Horace), quod quoique quomque incident (Terence), etc. For 
the addition of the termination -tus to an adverb like cumque, compare tarn, 
tantus ; quam, quantus. 

Pp. 109-26. Arrians Periplus Ponti Euxini. C. G. Brandis. The document 
entitled 'Appiavov iiuoToXi) irpbe Tpalavov, ev y nal Trepiir'kovs Jiv^eivov Ilovrov is 
found in only one MS, Palatinus 398. The first part of this document seems 
to be a genuine letter from Arrian to the Emperor (Hadrian) ; the remainder 
is probably a forgery composed in the late Byzantine period. 

Pp. 127-37. Das alte Athen vor Theseus. W. Dorpfeld replies to the 
criticism of J. M. Stahl on his new interpretation of Thuk. II 15 (see vol. L, 
pp. 566-75; A.J. P. XVI 516). Dorpfeld maintains that the lower part of 
the city of Kekrops was confined to the slope of the hill ; Stahl, he says, must 
assume that it extended as far as the Ilissos — which is impossible. Relying 
upon the authority of C. Wachsmuth (Ber. der Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., phil. 
Klasse, 1877, S. 387), he holds that imb rrjv aK.p6nokiv must here mean halfway 
up the slope, or a fourth of the way up. He thinks it certain that both parts 
of the ancient city were surrounded by the Pelargic wall, and that Athens in 
the days of Kekrops was a small fortified town like Eleusis, or Aphidna, or 
Thorikos. He still maintains that tovto to /xepo; means the site of the whole 
of the ancient city, not merely of the lower part, and is still of the opinion 
that Kpoc here means ' on ' or ' on to.' 

Pp. 138-52. Der pseudoeuripideische Anfang der Danae. R. Wunsch. 
This fragment, which has been regarded as spurious since the days of Elmsley 
and Jacobs, seems to have been written by Markos Musuros. The terminus 
post quem for its composition is the time of Theodorus Prodromus, i. e. the 
first half of the twelfth century; the terminus ante quem is the year of 
Musuros' death (1517), or rather the year of his final departure from Venice 
(1516). 

Miscellen.— P. 153. F. Bucheler. Versus tragicus graecus. The verse is 

oi <T a/upwi/aovTac Hsdav kaKlrjKdra, illi circumstipabunt sibi Nedam rigidis tortidis. 
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It is gained by a very slight change in the verse quoted by Hesychius in his 
gloss on kaK/.rjK.6-a. — Pp. 153-7. Th. Birt. Zu Antisthenes und Xenophon 
The fourth book of the Memorabilia was an independent essay rrspl TraiSsiag, 
and was intended to be a polemic against Antisthenes. The four divisions of 
education are announced in Memorab. IV 3, 1, apparently in the order of 
their importance in the eyes of Antisthenes ; but in the discussion which 
follows the practical Xenophon takes them up in a different order. — Pp. 157— 
60. J. M. Stahl, Zu Philons Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben. A discussion 
of the passage 479 M 27-49, with a suggestion toward the improvement of the 
text. — Pp. 160-62. M. Manitius. Handschriftliches zur Anthologia latina. 
Variae lectiones of several poems of the Anthology (395, 394, 639, 640, 736) 
found in the Codex Berolin. Philipp. 1869, s. IX. — Pp. 162-3. J. Ziehen. Zu 
Cicero ad Quintum fratrem III I. For Velvinum (v. 1. velvinus) in §4 the 
writer proposes V (= Varro) eluviem ; for silva viridicata in §3 he would read 
silva viridi ditatam. — P. 164. R. Fuchs. Nachtrag zu Band L, S. 580. The 
word flovi^iuv is explained by Gustav Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, II, as 
meaning 'elder' (tree). — K. Fuhr. Nachtrag zu oben, S. 48 f. 

Pp. 165-96 and p. 466. Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos. 
III. J. Ilberg. (Continued from vol. XLVII 514 ; see A. J. P. XV 387.) An 
account of Galen's treatises on pathology, therapeutics and hygiene, with a 
table showing the probable order of their composition. Almost all of them 
were written during his second residence at Rome. 

Pp. 197-210. Die Textgeschichte des Rutilius. C. Hosius publishes a 
collation of a MS in the library of the Duke of Sermoneta in Rome. 

Pp. 211-25. Die panathenaischen und eleusinischen kpowoioi, L. Ziehen. 
I. Aristotle, 'AQtjv. Xlo?t. 54, 7, says that the 'annual' kpcmowi superintended 
certain sacrifices and all the quinquennial festivals except the Panathenaea. 
Ziehen thinks that this exception was intended to include both the greater 
Panathenaea and the less. The latter was entrusted to a special commission, 
which is described in C. I. A. II 163 teponoioi oi dioiKovvrec to JlavaBmcua rd 
kot' htavTov, II. From the same section of the 'A6rp>. IM, it is evident that 
the quinquennial Eleusinia was under the general charge of the Ispo-n-ocoi kot' 
htavrdv. The inscriptions clearly point to the existence of a different set of 
hponoio'i whose duties were confined to the temple at Eleusis. These were at 
first called I. 'W^vaivdBev, but between 419 and 329 their name and, to some 
extent, their duties were changed, and they were known in later times as I. iy 

Pp. 226-39. Das Verhaltniss der aristotelischen zu der thukydideischen 
Darstellung des Tyrannenmordes. P. Corssen. In the 1 8th chapter of the 
'ABqva'uM TioliTtia the vengeance of Harmodios and Aristogeiton is referred to 
the behavior of Thessalos, not of Hipparchos. In order to put Aristotle's 
account of the assassination in accord with that of Thukydides, J. M. Stahl 
proposes to strike out the words nal rob; rrept 'Avcucpcovra . . . Qerra'Aog 6e 
vearepoc itoav (vol. L, pp. 382 ff.; A. J. P. XVI 514-15). Corssen maintains 
that this passage is genuine. Aristotle deliberately differs from Thukydides 
in his account of this event, and this is not the only point of difference. 
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Pp. 240-72. Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik (continued from p. 108). 
II. Ueber Kurzungen trochaischer WOrter. Th. Birt rejects the view of F. 
Skutsch (Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik und Metrik, Leipzig, 1892) 
that Plautus sometimes dropped the final e of such words as nempe, unde, inde, 
ittt, and that the resulting nemp, und, ind, ill were often further simplified to 
nem, un, in, il. Our authorities for the popular pronunciation of Latin show 
no trace of such shortened forms. According to Skutsch's own statistics 
nempe, inde, etc., are made pyrrhic in Plautus only, or most frequently, when 
they are followed by a consonant, a fact which shows the careful pronunciation 
of the final e. Nor is it probable that Me and Ma were both reduced to the 
form il. Birt maintains that the shortening of these words is often due to the 
fact that they lack emphasis or accent in the sentence. All the pronominal 
forms under consideration are naturally unemphatic and are apt to be rapidly 
pronounced. The German 'namlich' is not an adequate translation of the 
conversational nempe; better is 'ja' or 'doch,' e. g. Cure. 42 nempe obloqui 
me iusseras ' Du befahlst mir doch zu widersprechen.' The proclitic nature 
of nempe is shown by its vocalic weakening (cf. igitur for agitur), whereas the 
emphatic namque has retained its a. Incidentally the writer discusses the 
'exilitas' of intervocalic // in Latin, especially with an i preceding, and 
explains certain cases of so-called ' elision.' Vas argenteis for vasis argenteis 
and palm et crinibus for palmis et crinibus are just such expressions as the 
German 'ein und demselben' for 'einem und demselben,' or 'in gut und 
bbsen Tagen.' The form omnimodis is due to a similar conscious omission or 
ellipsis of a syllable, and multimodis is the natural result of analogy. Here 
belong several of the supposed cases of elision of the s before vowels given 
by F. Leo (Plautinische Forschungen, S. 231 ff.). Inde has always kept its d 
intact, while deinde,proinde and exinde sometimes lost their final de. All these 
words begin with a preposition which governs the ablative. In de-in-de the 
final de seemed superfluous, and was omitted in popular speech ; proin and 
exin were formed by analogy. Perinde escaped a like mutilation because per 
did not govern the ablative ; subinde did not appear in literature until after 
the shortened forms had fallen into disfavor. 

Pp. 273-80. Die Theosophie des Aristokritos. A. Brinkmann. Cotelerius 
and Tollius have published the formula of abjuration dictated by the Greek 
church to converted Manichaeans. In its present form this formula seems to 
date from the second half of the ninth century. The first half is directed 
against the original heresy of the Manichaeans; the second half seems to 
have been added about a century later for the benefit of their direct successors, 
the Paulicians. At the end of the first part is an index librorum prohibitorum 
which includes the 'Theosophy' of a certain Aristokritos: Trjv 'ApiaroKpirov 
fiifilov, yv eireypa-tpe QeoGoipiav, ev y neipdrac demvvvat rov 'lovdaiafibv nal tov 
''EtXkrjvKJfMyv Kal rov ILpioTiavtGfidv icac rov Mavixa'iapidv ev elvai ml to avrb doyfia. 
Brinkmann thinks that this work is identical with a work which had the same 
purpose and the same title, and from which we have some extracts in the 
XpriopM rdv 'TSXKtjvikuv published by Buresch (Klaros. Unters. zum Orakelwesen, 
Leipzig, 1889, S. 95 ff.). 

Pp. 281-302. Die Amtstracht der Vestalinnen. H. Dragendorff. The 
dress of the vestal virgin is essentially that of the bride. The cingulum and 
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the turrita corona were worn by both ; the flammeum of the bride and the 
suffibulum of the vestal were originally identical. The seni crines of the 
vestal was a kind of peruke which almost entirely concealed her own hair. 
By the formal captio the vestal is freed from the patria potestas, and her 
position is henceforth that of the mater familias. The captio is, as it were, a 
marriage to the deity, who is represented at first by the king, later, by the 
pontifex ; the words used by the pontifex in this ceremony are significant : ita 
te, amata, capio. So the Christian maiden renounces earthly marriage to 
become the bride of Christ. It is significant, also, that it was the pontifex 
who punished unchastity in the vestal, and that this punishment was the same 
as was inflicted in early times by the injured husband upon the adulterous 
wife. 

Miscellen. — Pp. 303-4. F. Solmsen. Ein nominaler Ablativus Singularis 
im Griechischen. This is the word foiita in an inscription recently discovered 
at Delphi and published by Th. Homolle (Bull. corr. hell. XIX 5 ff.). Homolle 
explained the word as a genitive singular. — Pp. 304-5. J. Wackernagel. Das 
Zeugniss der delphischen Hymnen iiber den griechischen Accent. A word 
which has the grave accent may be compared with the syllables of a single 
word which precede the accent. — Pp. 306-11. J. M. Stahl. Noch einmal das 
vortheseische Athen. A reply to Dorpfeld's paper, pp. 127-37. Dorpfeld's 
topographical view as to the position of the Dionysion iv Aifivais and the 
Enneakrounos is only an hypothesis, which cannot be admitted unless it 
agrees with the statement of Thukydides. His excavations have not yet 
furnished a single certain proof of his claim. Stahl is still skeptical of the 
discovery of the site of a Dionysion iv Ai/ivaig which was about 15 m. higher 
than the ancient market-place, and still rejects D.'s explanation of W avrr/v, 
of tovto to fdpog and of npoQ tovto to fiipog. — Pp. 311-14. E. Oder. Ad 
Simonis Atheniensis fragmentum (pp. 67-9) addendum. Some notes, supplied 
by F. Kenyon, on a MS in the British Museum.— Pp. 314-15. L. Rader- 
macher. De Phoinicis loco. A proposed correction of a verse cited by Athe- 
naeus, 530 e . R. would read Takavf, "AttoMov, for /cat rra/Ua txoWov. — Pp. 315-18. 
M. Ihm. Zu Philodem nepl Kolamla^. — Pp. 318-20. V. Ryssel. Nachtrag zu 
' Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der graeco-syrischen Literatur' (Bd. LI, S. 
I). The writer has recently discovered the Greek text of the 'Treatise of 
(one of) the Philosophers on the Soul.' The Syriac version is a translation of 
the A6yog KEfyakatuSris irspl ipvxVS n P°C Tariavov written by Bishop Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus of Neocaesarea, who died about 270 A. D. — Pp. 320-25. E. 
Hoffmann. Die Fescenninen. Horace, Ep. II 1. 145, says that the Fescen- 
nina licentia was introduced at the ancient harvest-home ; Vergil, G. II 385, 
refers not to the festival of the vintage, but to the Liberalia which fell on 
March 14. Liber, a native Latin deity, was the author of fertility, and his 
symbol was the fascinum. The name versus fescennini is due to the promi- 
nence of the fascinum in the celebration of his festival. — Pp. 325-6. F. 
Buecheler. Zum Gedicht des Pseudosolinus. The title ponticon may be a 
corruption of poeticon. To judge from the Latinity, the poem was probably 
composed in the age of the Antonines.— Pp. 327-8. C. Weyman. Varia. 
Notes on Acts, XXVIII 16; Juvencus, II 754; Damasus, XXXII I ff. (read 
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carnifices, not camificis) ■ Carm. lat. epigr. 727 B ; and on the expression digna 
dignis. — P. 328. S. Frankel. Zu Band L, S. 587. For the obscure word 
TovpirsT, cf. Ducange, 1591, and L5w, Aram. Pflanzenn., 410, Nr. 80. 

Pp. 329-80. Die drei Brande des Tempels zu Delphi. H. Pomtow. It is 
commonly believed that the temple at Delphi built by the Amphictyons after 
the conflagration of 548-47 remained standing for more than 700 years, and 
that it is this temple whose ruins have recently been discovered by the French 
excavations at the village of Kastri. This belief rests upon the express state- 
ments of Pausanias (X 5, 13), Strabo (IX 421) and others. A new temple of 
stone was begun about 540 and completed about 520-15. The architect was 
Spintharos of Corinth. This was the Sofiog Oat/roc of Pindar's seventh Pythian. 
The temple of Spintharos was destroyed by fire about 372. The rebuilding 
soon began, but was not completed before the end of the third century. 
Under the year 84 B. C. = 01. 174, 1, Eusebius says (II, p. 133, Schoene) : 
" templum tertio apud Delfos a Thracibus incensum et Romae Capitolium." 
"Ttto Mt/Suv in Plutarch, Numa, 9, should be corrected to imb Maidav, and to 
AshpiKov in Appian, Illyr. 5, is a mistake for to Aadovaiov. This third fire may 
be assigned to the last quarter of Oi. 174, 1 = 84-83, i. e. to April-June of 
B. C. 83. After this calamity Delphi sank into a condition of utter insignifi- 
cance and helplessness which lasted for more than a century. The work of 
restoration was perhaps begun in the time of Augustus, but little progress was 
made until the visit of Nero to Delphi in the autumn of 67 ; leyovai &' on 
ijisivcv km irolvv xp°vop arsXrjg (sc. 6 vei>q), cog ov varepov Ncpuv, 6 jiaaLXevg 
'Pufiaiarv, eTrti/puoev avrbv, eKslas Trapayevo/isvof (Schol. to Aeschin. Ctesiph. 115). 

Pp. 381-400. Zu Ciceros Rede pro Flacco. F. Scholl. Textual notes, 
especially on the fragmentary introduction. 

Pp. 401-40. Die jetzige Gestalt der Grammatik des Charisius. L. Jeep. 
Diomedes must have known and used the work of Charisius. Charisius did 
not borrow directly from Romanus, but both drew upon common sources. 

Pp. 441-55. Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Dialogs Axiochos. 
A. Brinkmann. 

Pp. 456-62. Das Wahlgesetz des Aristeides. E. Fabricius. Plutarch, 
Arist. 22, mentions a decree proposed by Aristides in 487-86, rovg apxonTag ef 
' A0?iva.ic>v anavruv aipsiodai. This statement is apparently contradicted by the 
'Adr/vaiov HoTnTeia, but it need not be absolutely rejected as a "groundless 
invention" (Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, S. 124. 4). Aristides did 
propose such a decree, not as a constitutional change, but as an exceptional 
procedure for that year to suit the exceptional circumstances in which the 
Athenians found themselves. Plutarch's authority was probably the decree 
itself, which may have been published by Craterus. 

Miscellen. — Pp. 463-6. L. Radermacher. Varia. Textual notes on several 
passages in Aelian. — P. 466. J. Ilberg. Ueber Galenos, Nachtrag. — Pp. 466-8. 
K. Kalbfleisch. Ueber Galens Schrift lisp! ?.eirTiwovar/g StaWrig. — Pp. 468-70. 
Th. Birt. Zu Catull und .Petron. Gemelli in Catullus, 57, 6, means ' testiculi,' 
and utrique is dative. There is a similar use of ol iliv/ioi in Greek ; cf. Philo- 
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dem., Anthol. Pal. V 125 tovc ksivov nekiau del didv/iovq aipe'kelv, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Claudianus and Solinus use gemini with the same meaning, and 
this meaning must be lurking in two passages of Petronius, 35 and 39: "super 
getninos testiculos ac rienes," and "in geminis nascuntur . . . colei." — Pp. 470- 
71. O. Hirschfeld. Petronius und Lucianus. The o'ikstij veoirlovTu of the 
twentieth chapter of Lucian's essay tt&c del loTopiav avjypd^ecv is probably a 
reminiscence of Trimalchio ; cf. Cena Trim. 76, 32 and, especially, 36. — P. 471. 
J. Gilbert. Ad Petroni saturas (53). Proposes to read reliqua enim talia 
acroamata etc. for reliqua [animalia] acroamata etc. — Pp. 471-3. F. Biicheler. 
Altes Latein (vgl. Band XLVI, S. 233). XX. The epitaph of Encolpus, 
C. I. L. VI 14672, may be assigned to the third generation after Petronius 
and Nero. The word opter is a genuine archaism ; for its formation cf. inter, 
praeter, propter, etc. — Pp. 473-4. M. Ihm. Tessera hospitalis. F. Barnabei, 
Notizie degli scavi for March, 1895, describes a token recently discovered at 
Trasacco. It is the half of a small ram's head of bronze divided lengthwise, 
the cut surface being inscribed with the names of two men and the word 
'hospes.' It probably belongs to the second century B.C. This discovery 
explains the purpose of a similar token now at Vienna. It also supports the 
old view that these tokens were made by dividing a single object, each party 
keeping one part. Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191 D and 193 A; Plaut. Poen. 1047 f. 
— Pp. 474-5. O. Hirschfeld. Das Consulatsjahr des Tacitus. This was the 
year 97. The person referred to in Plin. Panegyr. 58, erat in senatu ter 
consul, was not Verginius Rufus, but Fabricius Veiento. — Pp. 475-7. O. 
Hirschfeld. Die Tyrier in dem zweiten Romisch-Karthagischen Vertrag. 
Polybius, III 24, wrote Tvplom for nvpiuv by mistake. — Pp. 478-80. F. Skutsch. 
Randbemerkungen zu S. 240 ff. A brief reply to some of Th. Bin's criticism, 
pp. 253-6. No Roman poet hesitated to place ille, ilia, illam, etc., before a 
word beginning with a vowel, because the gender of the pronoun was likely 
to be obscured. Plautus did sometimes shorten the first syllable and elide 
the last syllable of the same word ; e. g. Aulul. 708 tibi Ille abiit, 785 ego Ilium 
lit, Asin. 370, 757, Rud. 960, etc., etc.— P. 480. C. F. W. M. Zu Band LI, 
S. 328. With the expression digna dignis compare Arnob. I 39, p. 26, 19 Reif. 
digna de dignis sentio. 

Pp. 481-91. Zur Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der Philologie. 
(Continued from vol. XL, pp. 453 ff.; A. J. P. X 112.) R. Foerster. IV. 
Cyriacus von Ancona zu Strabon. Cyriacus of Ancona had a copy of the 
seventeen books of Strabo made for him by a friend in Constantinople, and 
on the margin of this copy he added all sorts of geographical, historical and 
linguistic comments with his own hand. The first part of this MS, containing 
the first ten books, is in the library of Eton College, the second part (11-16) 
is at Florence, Laurent. XXVIII 15. The interesting history of its fortunes. 

Pp. 492-505. De Properti poetae testamento. Th. Birt. A commentary 
on Propert. II 13 b. After the introductory couplet the poem falls into two 
parts of equal length. The first part closely follows the order of the Roman 
funeral rites. The words funeris acta mei (v. 18) may be compared with 
mandata de funere suo (Sueton. Aug. 101). 
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Pp. 506-28. De Francorum Gallorumque origine Troiana. Th. Birt defends 
the epithet Gatticus in Propert. II 13. 48 Gallicus Iliacis miles in aggeribus. 
The belief that the Franks and Gauls were descended from the Trojans was 
widely spread throughout the Middle Ages, and must have existed at Rome 
when this poem was written. Cf. Aethicus, Cosmogr. (ed. Wuttke, p. 77) ; 
Lucan, Phars. I 427 ; Amm. Marc. XV 9 ; Caes. B. G. I 33. 2 ; Quint. Smyrn. 
Posthom. VII 611. The use of this epithet is very like the erudite Propertius ; 
for its application cf. Teucrum Quirinum, IV 6. 21. 

Pp. 529-43. Neu aufgefundene graeco-syrische Philosophenspruche fiber 
die Seele. V. Ryssel. These 'Sayings of the Philosophers* are found in the 
same Syriac MS as the 'Treatise of a Philosopher on the Soul' (pp. 1 rf.). A 
German translation is given. 

Pp. 544-59. Excurse zu Virgil. O. Crusius. I. Entstehung und Compo- 
sition der achten Ekloge. The writer refutes the heresy of the prosaic E. 
Bethe (vol. XLVII, 590 ff.; A. J. P. XV 387) that the two songs of the eighth 
Eclogue were originally intended to be independent mimes, not counterparts 
for an agon. II. Zur vierten Ekloge. In v. 60 risu can only mean the laugh 
of the child, and the subject of risere, v. 62, must be the same as the logical 
subject of risu. Crusius would read with Quintilian qui non risere parenti. 
The nascens puer of v. 8 is not the child of any Roman noble ; he is a purely 
imaginary wonder-child. Modo in the same line should be compared with 
modo, Aen. IV 49 f. The mystic imagery of the beginning and close of the 
poem is of Sibylline origin, e. g. v. 10 and vv. 50-51. The infant is to show 
at once that he is more than human (v. 60) ; this idea is derived from Greek 
mysticism. 

Pp. 560-88. Delphische Beilagen (S. oben S. 329). H. Pomtow. I. Die 
Jahre der Herrschaft des Peisistratos. Herd de ravra in Arist., 'A8)jv. Ho?,. XV 
I , should be changed to fieri de TavTjjv, and erei uakwTa efldofiu to pupi pahwTa 
epdo/j-u. The career of Peisistratos was as follows : first tyranny, spring to 
autumn, 560; first exile, autumn 560 to the end of 556-55; second tyranny, 
seven months of 555-54; second exile, spring 554 to the end of 545-44; third 
tyranny, middle of 544 to spring, 528-27. II. Die Datirung der VII. Pythi- 
schen Ode Pindars. The date of the poem is B. C. 486. 

Pp. 589-95. Textkritisches zu Ciceros Briefen. J. Ziehen proposes the 
following readings: 1) Qu. F. II 14, 2 nee labor antiqua mea etc.; 2) Qu. F. I 
1, II atque incertos eos quos etc.; 3) Att. II 20, 1 sed quia holopragmatici 
homines etc.; 4) Att. IV 11, 2 abs te opipare delector etc.; 5) Att. XI 23, 3 
audimus enim de statua Cbdi; 6) Brut. I 4, 5 prorsus alienae etc.; keep the 
reading unchanged and make prorsus ironical ; 7) Qu. Ill 8, 1 Labeoni dedisse, 
qui adhuc non venerat. 

Pp. 596-629. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon. I. L. Radermacher 
concludes from an examination of the language and style of the Cynegeticus 
that it is not the work of Xenophon. Even the mention of bears (XI 1) 
becomes a stumbling-block, and so does the absence of all reference to riding 
to hounds. 
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Miscellen. — Pp. 630-32. H. Weber. Zu Ariston von Chios. — Pp. 632-6. 
E. Ziebarth. Zur Epigraphik von Thyateira. — Pp. 636-7. W. Schwarz. Die 
Heptanomis seit Hadrian. By the founding of the city of Antinoe, under the 
Emperor Hadrian, the number of districts in the Heptanomis was increased to 
eight. The district of Arsinoe' was then separated from the Heptanomis, and 
the domain of the old Heptanomis was thereafter described as " epistrategia 
septem nomorum et Arsinoitae." This Arsinoe was the city on Lake Moeris, 
not the Arsinoe on the Red Sea. Cf. Orelli, Inscr. 516; C. I. L. Ill 6575. — 
Pp. 637-8. A. Riese. Zu Statius' Silven. Proposes to change calvum, IV 3, 
19, to clavum. — P. 638. M. Ihm. Zu Augustins Confessiones. For inspirabat 
populo jam, VIII 2, 3, read inspirabat populo Osirim. Cod. Bamberg, s. X has 
populosirim. — Pp. 638-40. F. Buecheler. De inscriptionibus quibusdam 
christianis. Notes on some inscriptions, both Greek and Latin, recently 
found in the catacombs at Syracuse. They were written between the years 
383 and 452. 

Haverford College. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 



Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt. Dritter Band, 
Heft 3 (pp. 385-492). Leipzig, 1897. 1 

The third Heft of the third volume of the Beitrage contains three articles. 

The first of these (pp. 385-92) is an introductory paper by Friedrich 
Delitzsch, embodying some 'preliminary remarks' to the two following 
treatises by Demuth and Ziemer on legal and government records, dating 
from the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. Delitzsch takes this opportunity to 
explain the method of transliteration (his own) followed by both writers, to 
comment on the reading of the proper names, and to give a complete table of 
the numbers of the texts as they occur in Strassmaier and in Demuth-Ziemer's 
work. 

He devotes two pages to an interesting discussion of the doubtful words 
imittu and sattukku. The first of these, which occurs hundreds of times in the 
legal tablets in apposition to suluppu ' dates,' he explains with great ingenuity 
as meaning ' assessment, valuation,' deriving it from emldu ' to impose,' e. g. a 
tax or duty (*imidtu = imittu). Suluppu imittu, therefore, are dates which are 
to be paid by the tenant to the proprietor as a rent, according to a previous 
agreement between the owner and the lessee of a field. Delitzsch had already 
conjectured that this was the meaning of imittu in his AW., p. 93, but arrives 
definitely at this conclusion in this article in the Beitrage, being led thereto 
by a passage in a legal document which he cites in full, where the word is 
used without any doubt in the sense of ' rent.' 2 

He states also that sattukku does not mean 'established offering,' which is 
the meaning given in his AW., p. 513, but rather 'the established, regular 
standard of value' (GehaW)? This word seems to be an intensive noun-form 
from a stem ~\T\0, which probably meant originally 'to stand, to be perpetual.' 

!For the report on Bd. Ill, Heft 2, see A. J. P. XVII, pp. 121-5. 

2 Cf. also Demuth, p. 404. 3 Cf. also Demuth, p. 438. 
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Thus we find the adjective saitakka, Nerigl. ii. 12, used practically synony- 
mously with la batlak ' unceasing.' Sattukku is also discussed ZA. I, p. 3. 
The noun mastaku ' place of abode' seems also to be a derivative from the 
same stem. 

The second article in the Heft (pp. 393-444) is a transliteration and trans- 
lation with philological commentary by Ludwig Demuth, of fifty legal and 
government records of the time of Cyrus (538-529 B. C). 

Among other interesting legal peculiarities of the Babylonians, the author 
explains (p. 400) the laws in force regulating the value of slaves, if offered as 
security for a debt. Thus, according to him, a female slave and her daughter 
were accepted as security only when the debtor offering them owed the 
interest on the capital debt, e. g. the slaves were expected to pay the amount 
of interest due by their labor for the creditor during a fixed period of time. 
If, however, the debtor owed his principal, slaves were not regarded as a 
satisfactory security. In this case it was necessary to offer real property. 

The opinion expressed, p. 408, that the original meaning of urdsu was not 
' assignment,' but rather ' debt, obligation,' is highly interesting, as it suggests 
the possible derivation of the word from erfiu ' to desire, demand,' e. g. urdsu 
might have meant ' a demand on a person,' hence ' an obligation.' Demuth 
considers ilku a synonym of urdsu (p. 409). 

The author's remarks on government slaves (p. 41 7) are also very instructive. 
He shows, in commenting on the expression arad-sarrAtu, that there may have 
been certain male slaves who had been conquered in battle and who were 
forced, either to render military service, or to work on the royal buildings 
(palaces, temples, walls, etc.). He adds, however, that it seems probable that 
these slaves were purchasable by private persons. 

The third and last article in the Heft is a similar treatise (pp. 445-92) by 
Ernst Ziemer on the legal and government records of the reign of Cambyses 
(529-521 B. C). 

It is interesting to notice that in Nr. I of these selections the fact is 
recorded, but not especially alluded to by Ziemer, that Cambyses was coregent 
while his father, Cyrus, was still living. Both Solomon and Alurb&nipal, and 
possibly Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, probably exercised similar functions in 
the lifetimes of their respective fathers, while in the inscriptions of Antiochus 
Soter, V R. 66, 25, mention is made of Seleukus his son and the vice-king} 

Ziemer comments very strikingly (p. 449) on the exact meaning of the 
preposition pill, which is translated by Peiser, who writes it pAt (sic), as 
'receipt' (see also p. 398). The author shows satisfactorily that the word in 
the contracts is a preposition with the force ' for, instead of, opposite to.' He 
might have added that this word is also used in the narrative inscriptions in 
the sense of 'opposite'; cf. Shalm. Mon. 26 ina pAt dlisu arcip. KspAt,pAtu 
is an abstract formation from pA ' mouth,' its original meaning is probably 
'entrance'; cf. Samsirammdn, iv. 41 ina pAt Durpapsukal. 

The allusions in various contract tablets to Egyptians who appeared as 
witnesses of deeds, etc., as, for example, that mentioned p. 452, show conclu- 

1 Prince, Mene, Mene, p. 27, n. 14. 
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sively, as Ziemer states, that the relations existing between Egypt and Baby- 
lonia during the reign of Cambyses must have been very close. The Egyp- 
tians mentioned in most of the inscriptions had become entirely Babylonian, 
bearing Babylonian names and living, no doubt, according to the Babylonian 
customs. 

Such work as that of Demuth and Ziemer, which contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the laws and family customs of the Babylonians, cannot fail to be of 
the greatest value both to Assyriology and general history. 

New York University. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 



